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which was proceeding in the provinces was
checked. The Europeans, and the large but
quiescent body of well-disposed natives, were
reassured. Every one felt that the British
Government had given a strong indication that
there was a limit to its patience, and that, in case
of need, it would act in the interests of civilisa-
tion.

Shortly afterwards, Lord Rosebery wrote a
despatch, which was published, setting forth the
views of the Government on Egyptian affairs.
After alluding to recent events, this able State
paper concluded in the following terms :

Should further difficulties arise, it might be urged
that the conditions of the British occupation will have
changed, and it may be asked whether altered circum-
stances do not require a corresponding modification of
policy, whether the occupation should be maintained in
opposition, as it might seem, to the sentiment of import-
ant sections of the inhabitants, and whether it would not
be better that it should cease.

To this view, however, certain elementary considera-
tions oppose themselves. Firstly, it is necessary to
consider the important interests, and indeed, the safety,
of the large European community in Egypt. Secondly,
it is by no means dear that the real feeling, even of the
native population in the country, is otherwise than
friendly and grateful, although it may be difficult to
elicit any public or decisive expression of it. It would
apt be right or proper that the policy of this country,
biased on considerations of permanent importance,
should be modified in deference to hasty personal im-
pulse or to ephemeral agitation among certain classes.